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an ability to earn dollars by selling in the United States market', the
New York Times wrote on January 27,1950. This distrust of American
willingness to follow through on the Marshall Plan ... is one of the
few beliefs about America common to Europeans of all shades of
political opinion/

On cartels, the paper's economic editor wrote on December 26,
1949: 'Well, if Europe has any that are more airtight than the one the
United States Government runs in sugar, then this writer, for one, has
never heard about it.' He referred to one of the periodic denunciations
of European cartel practices by Paul G. Hoffman, the Marshall Plan
administrator. Moreover, it is on record through the studies of the
Twentieth Century Fund that American cartels regulate 42.7 per cent
of the sales of all manufactured goods, 47.4 per cent of agricultural
products, and 86.9 per cent of minerals. Before the war, American
firms and their foreign cartel allies restricted the freedom of about 20
per cent of America's foreign trade, according to the Temporary
National Economic Committee; and there is every indication that these
practices continue. Congressional monopoly investigators were told
on April 24, 1950 by James S. Martin, former chief of the decarteliza-
tion branch of the American Military Government in Germany, that
'cartel agreements were being quietly resumed by 1947 ... to suppress
development of the steel industry in areas which it is United States
policy to develop under the Marshall Plan',

'As for dual pricing, we have had it, of course, for years, in the form
of subsidized exports of our so-called "basic commodities",' the New
York Times stated on December 26, 1949; 'and last week we were
reminded that the phenomenon is not entirely limited to the domain of
agriculture. While much was being made in Washington of the fact
that the steel industry was raising prices on its domestic products, few
seemed to pay any heed to the news that it was simultaneously reducing
its export prices.'

The classical example on government subsidies is that 'the American
taxpayer finances the total cost of merchant-marine construction and
half the operating cost'. (New York Times, September 25, 1949.) For
'foreign merchantmen would chase U.S. merchant ships off the high
seas if it weren't for subsidies from Congress', Business Week wrote on
February 4,19 50.* The Economic Cooperation Administration actually
'penalized eight European countries for failing to ship at least half of

* The new passenger liner United States, which took the Blue Riband of the
Atlantic from the Queen Mary in July 1952, was built with the aid of $43 million
state subsidies, i.e. 59 per cent of the total construction cost of $73 million.